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Northwich, in Cheshire, and was descended in direct line from 
Gilbert le Grosvenour, nephew of Hugh Lupus, the Norman Earl 
Palatine of Chester, whom he accompanied to England. The 
name, it is said, was derived from le Gros Venour, from the family 
having held the hereditary post of chief huntsman to the Dukes 
of Normandy. 

The present noble head of this illustrious family, his Grace Hugh 
Lupus, first Duke and third Marquess of Westminster, Earl Gros- 
venor, Viscount Belgrave, Baron Grosvenor of Eaton, a Baronet, 



and a Knight of the Garter, was born on the 13th of October, 
1825, and succeeded his father in 1869. His grace was educated 
at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, and represented Chester 
in parliament from 1847 to 1869, when he entered the upper 
house. 

The Duke of Westminster is a patron of eleven livings, four of 
which are London churches ;' and his seats are Eaton Hall, Che- 
shire ; Cliefden, Buckinghamshire ; Halkin, Flintshire ; and the 
mansion in Upper Grosvenor Street. 



GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 



THE Glasgow Institute has now been in existence for fifteen 
years. From small beginnings, and through many troubles, 
such as more or less beset the commencement of all important 
undertakings, it has grown to be as much an institution of its 
own city as is the Royal Scottish Academy of Edinburgh. 

So restricted is our space that we find it necessary to limit our 
notice mainly to the works of Scottish artists. J. Pettie, R.A., 
contributes one of his characteristic compositions, * Romeo and 
the Apothecary.' J. MacWhirter gives us a treat of its own kind 
in the ' Highland Post.' The cold mountain solitude in which 
the pony with his patient rider toils the rude ascent is full of dreary 
suggestion. How beautiful in contrast stands out ' McLean's 
Cross, Iona,' by S. Bough, R.S.A., where the warm, rich sunshine 
literally steeps the sense as it bathes hill and plain in its dazzling 
splendour. Besides his ' Ca ' the Ewes ' of last year's Academy, 
we have the ' Bower Window,' R. W. Macbeth. The episode is 
tastefully rendered. A young lady, of demeanour at once grace- 
ful and gracious, is holding a levee of beautiful doves, which she is 
feeding at the casement. 

There are some charming landscapes from Waller Paton, 
R.S.A., Fraser, R.S.A., J. Docharty — especially the ' Ancient 
Stronghold of the M'Lachlans '— J. W. Oakes, J. T. Peele, C. J. 
Lewis (an exquisite ' Twilight,' well fitted to satisty the ardour of 
the poetic heart), J. Smart, &c. To say that R. Greenlees never 
produced anything equal to his ' Silver Firs ' is not by any means 
to say enough. It is a snatch of woodland redolent of artistic 
perception, and beautifully suggestive of " Nature's glories in her 
green retreats." The favourite picture by J. Henderson this year 
is 'Meeting 'the Steamer^ The mighty expanse of water so deli- 
cately defined through the various gradations of perspective is in 
itself a study, while we follow with pleased eye the one solitary 
boat gliding noiselessly on its way to the larger craft perceptible in 
the far distance. ' Hide and Seek/ by the same, is a canvas of 
that cheerful sort which any one loving art in its happiest moods 
might covet to possess. Among the grass -grown rocks by the 
seashore, some juveniles of both sexes are spending a happy hour 
in the time-honoured pastime. We are indebted to a young aspi- 
rant (E. Catterns by name) for an excellently-painted ' View of the 
Beech Avenue, Inveraray.' Whether taken in detail, or as a whole, 



it is well composed, carefully handled, and suitably toned. A word 
or two of genuine congratulation and praise is due to D. Murray, 
a young Scottish artist, whose early promise has issued in rare good 
fruit this season. He is eminently successful in all his four pictures, 
which for originality of treatment may challenge comparison with 
any others in the exhibition. The ' Fords, Uist,' wherein the admi- 
rable perspective, breadth of conception, careful" study of effects, 
and quiet well-considered tone at once attract and engage the eye, 
is the most pretentious. But, for personal approval, we must single 
out ' The Mirror on the Moor,' which indeed we are tempted to 
designate the gem of the exhibition. Here, with a charming dis- 
tance, under soft, delicious skies, the gaze rests enchanted on a 
piece of calm water in the foreground, in which the reflection of 
loveliest feathery foliage and various richly-tinted blossoms are re- 
flected as by the sorcery of Nature herself. Altogether there is a 
flavour of genius about the transcript which we rarely meet. 

There are one hundred and fifty-two water-colour pictures, com- 
prising every diversity of theme, sea and land, figures fancy and 
historical, still life, architecture, flowers, fruit, birds, &c, &c. R. 
T. Ross, R.S.A,, has a beautiful reproduction of his favourite 
subject — a cottage interior with child and kitten at play. In • A 
Public Orator,' W. F. Vallance is perhaps over-ambitious, consid- 
ering the comparative delicacy of the material with which he works : 
the coarse man exercising his powers in street-speechifying re- 
minds us of some of E. Nicol's heroes, whose training and belong- 
ings are none of the tidiest. John Finnie's scene in ' Tan-y-Bwlch, 
North Wales,' is .touching in its serene purity : the true " bridal of 
the earth and sky " in one of the fairest spots beneath the sun. 

Sculpture has nearly fled the Glasgow Institute, the ostensible 
reason being that the cold, unfriendly shelter of the Vestibule to 
which this art has been doomed for several years past had dis- 
pleased both the artists and the public. ' Expectation,' E. Trom- 
betta, in which a young girl holds a tempting bit over the head of 
a pet dog,- is a lovely exposition, life-size and in marble. There are 
busts by G. E. Ewing and William Brodie ; a statue of ' Night ' 
by G. Webster; two plaster models — 'The Trysting Tree,' Nos. 
1 and 2, by G. Halse, graceful and expressive ; and ' The Pet 
Lamb,' W. G. Stevenson, a sweet rendering of a little maid giving 
her favourite its evening meal. 



THE SHRINE IN THE FOREST. 

(See Frontispiece.) 



W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A., Painter. — 

pROM the signature and date on this picture, it appears to 

have been painted in 1868, soon after Mr. Orchardson had 

een elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, but we find 

from Th t lt haVlng eVGr been exhibitecL lt is ver T rare t0 see 
wher d ° f thiS artiSt an outdoor scene > and especially one 

as th em 1 tre ?f and herba ge occupy so large a space on the canvas 
Derwi u : the former are so close and dense that no light 
to evrl i S r While they are so arran ged in the composition as 
midst f 1 T the eye a11 but a mere fra S ment of sky. In the 
01 the dimness and solitude is a rude shrine fixed to a tree, 
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T. Brown, Engraver. 



and in it is the tiny figure of " Our Lady," to which, as the repre- 
sentative of the Virgin, a poor woman brings her child to ask a 
blessing upon the infant, or possibly to pray for its restoration to 
health, for a tear seems to be falling from the mother's eye, as 
if her heart were heavy. The face is most expressive of ear- 
nest entreaty, and is pretty withal : the combined attitude of 
both mother and child is excellent in drawing and striking in 
its appeal. The picture is a most pleasing specimen of the artist's 
pencil, and is painted in a manner that distinguishes it from his 
usual works. 
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